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OUR NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


B he founding of »Féreningsbanken i Finland» on May zist, 1862, was 
one of the great events in the economic life of the country. The political 
on + and economic awakening in this country afforded good prospects for estab- 
; lishing our first commercial bank which, in turn, gave an impetus to fresh 
enterprise and progress in trade. 

Those men who, in spite of the great difficulties of the time — the dis- 
« © cussions and preparations occupied a period of several years — founded the 
first commercial bank in Finland, are assured of an honoured place in our 
history. The man to be mentioned above all others in this respect is Henrik 
Borgstrém junior, the first General Manager of the bank. © 

The next generation carried on the work of the founders and secured a 
focal position for the bank in our economic life. It was Jean Cronstedt who 
performed the work of a pioneer for the benefit of our bank and of Finnish 
banking business. 
ae The accumulation of capital in a big bank gives it economic power that 
Cte? must be used with a sense of responsibility — not for the bank’s own ad- 

vantage, but with a view to the benefit of trade and of the community. Those 

countries in which bank failures were of common occurrence and financial 
capital seized its opportunities for its own unscrupulous benefit, are, perhaps, 
better able than ourselves to appreciate the advantage of banks whose depo- 
sitors can feel sure that their funds are in safe keeping and whose borrowers 
know that the bank is doing its best to help them and who therefore regard 
it as a friend. 

In future, too, our bank must build on our good and old foundation. 
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Sx. ° But it is not enough either for a whole realm or a business enterprise or a % 
private individual only to point to tradition or to live on the labours of past © 
generations. We can claim credit only for what we ourselves achieve. 4 
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Our bank has striven conscientiously to stand aside from all clashes of 
conflicting interests in the community. It does not ask its clients what their 
opinions are on political or other questions that are outside the bank’s business 
relations with them. It does not regard itself as a bank for any particular ® 
group of interests. This objective attitude the bank constantly endeavours to 
preserve. 


R. v. FIEANDT 
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HELSINKI AS A TOURIST CENTRE 


By EERO RYDMAN, Chief Burgomaster, 
Municipal Director in Helsinki (Helsingfors), 
Chairman of the Supervisory Board of our bank. 


I: is interesting to examine what the attractions are that have made some 
cities especially popular among tourists. From a purely superficial point 
of view it can be said that, e.g., Monte Carlo has its casinos, Naples its beauti- 
ful bay and the mighty volcano Vesuvius, Miami its wonderful bathing bea- 
ches and Rome its historical monuments. Paris is in a separate class and the 
tourist is attracted by the peculiar atmosphere of the city: carefree, yet at the 
same time sad, lauded and extolled by poets and artists by day and by night. 
Helsinki has no such attractions, but it, too, leads a life of its own that may 
arouse the interest of a stranger. 

Before the second world war tourist traffic in Helsinki developed con- 
stantly and steadily. The number of hotel guests amounted in 1920, early in 
our era of independence, to 82 245 and rose in 1935 to 153 o19 and last year 
to 216 500. Besides, we have to consider that during the Olympic Games 
accomodation in private houses will provide room for 50 000 visitors. These 
figures include both Finnish and foreign travellers. 

Owing to the reduction in the number of ships, passenger traffic by sea 
has not yet attained its pre-war level. The numbers arriving in 1951 were 
only 42 237 as against 48 048 in 1939. On the other hand, passenger traffic 
by air has increased appreciably and last year 34 003 travellers arrived, whereas 
in 1946, for instance, the number did not exceed 22 737. But, then, Helsinki 
occupies an outstanding position in our air traffic, for the passengers who 
landed at all the other airfields in Finland numbered only 5 671 last year. It 
is impossible to estimate the number of tourists arriving by train and car, but 
it may be mentioned that the total number of passengers arriving in Helsinki 
by long-distance trains in 1935 amounted to 782 177 and advanced to 1 732 988 
in 1949. On one day in 1939, August 25th, 14 926 travellers arrived by bus, 
but in 1950 on the corresponding date 25 522. In this connection it is worth 
mentioning that all foreign tourists who come to Finland visit Helsinki as a 
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rule with the exception of those who make their way from Scandinavia to 
Northern Finland or Aland. 


The flow of tourists to certain places depends apparently on several cir- 


cumstances. Apart from the actual attractions for tourists, accomodation, 
food and conditions of travel have to be considered. But the question of 
foreign currency is also a deciding factor in many cases. It is possible to 
influence all these conditions, though least of all the attractions for tourists. 
Let us consider Helsinki from these points of view. 

In examining the question of accomodation it must, unfortunately, be 
admitted that, as all over the world, there is a crying shortage of hotel rooms 
due, either directly or indirectly, to the recent wars. In Helsinki there are at 
present only 1 080 rooms with 1 678 beds in all the hotels and lodging houses. 
The available space is, however, reduced by some inhabitants of the city having 
to live in hotels owing to the shortage of flats. The position is aggravated 
besides, by the changes of season which are very pronounced, as in the other 
Northern towns. In this respect e.g. the conditions in Copenhagen and Hel- 
sinki greatly resemble each other, as is seen in the following figures con- 
cerning the number of hotel guests in the different months of 1951. 





Helsinki Copenhagen 
January 19 000 34 000 
February 16 000 33 000 
March 17 000 40 000 
April 18 500 42 000 
May 18 500 47 000 
June 19 000 52 000 
July 21 000 57 000 
August 22 000 54 000 
September 16 500 48 000 
October 18 000 46 000 
November 17 000 38 000 
December 14 000 34 000 
Whole year 216 500 §25 000 


Before the Olympic Games three new hotels will be opened. Of these, 
the Palace and Vaakuna are comparatively large and high-class. Besides, 
accomodation will be increased appreciably during the liveliest tourist season, 
when the students’ quarters of the colleges will be available for guests during 
the summer. Accomodation in private houses has hitherto been comparat- 
ively restricted, but its probable expansion should yield a considerable addi- 
tional number of rooms. ‘The table above, which illustrates the seasonal 
fluctuations of tourist traffic, indicates that, if the stream of Finnish travellers 
were to be diverted to the calmest periods, there would be more room for 
foreign visitors. 
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In regard to foreign travel it has already been said that it has not yet been 
possible to develop sea traffic to the level that prevailed before the war. Im- 
provements have, however, constantly been made and regular communi- 
cations are maintained with Stockholm, Copenhagen and Antwerp. The new 
passenger steamer »Aallotar», to be completed this spring, will, at any rate 
during the summer, be laid on to the Helsinki—Stockholm route. The de- 
velopment of direct communications is especially important, in our opinion, 
for increasing tourist traffic.. As Helsinki is to have a new airfield before the 
Olympic Games, affording landing space for larger planes, it will be possible 
to start direct communications with more and more countries. Our railway 
communications were greatly curtailed by the peace treaty, traffic between 
Turku (Abo) and Helsinki being affected in particular. Motor bus traffic has 
now improved the situation. 

Our restaurants have advanced in regard to space, equipment and service. 
New snack bars have been opened and it looks as though there would be 
further progress in this direction. The restaurants in Helsinki are generally 
large and there is an almost total lack of small, intimate places, but some 
bars of the American type have been opened quite recently. It should be 
mentioned in the interests of serving tourists that the knowledge of foreign 
languages has improved to some extent. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to enumerate all that Hel- 
sinki can offer a tourist. In many respects it can be compared to the capitals 
of the other Northern countries. All of them are ports, and Helsinki and Copen- 
hagen lie on the open sea. In Copenhagen traffic is very widespread, in Oslo 
it is confined to a few streets, but in Helsinki and Stockholm it is more extens- 
ive. The oldest buildings in Helsinki belong to the 18th century and the so- 
called »Empire Helsinki», which is architecturally of the greatest interest, 
Originated at the beginning of last century. This part of the city has its count- 
erparts in Copenhagen and Stockholm, though ours may possibly surpass 
them in regard to architectural uniformity as well as aesthetically. 

Owing to the rapid growth of Helsinki — its population has increased 
fourfold in 50 years and is now 400 000 — no jerry-built workmen’s quarters 
have sprung up, the different parts of the city being, on the whole, similar. 
The newly built hospitals have aroused special admiration throughout the 
world. Among the individual buildings that are worth seeing, mention should 
be made of the Great Church that is a hundred years old, Parliament House, 
the Post Office and the Railway Station designed by Eliel Saarinen, and some 
modern business premises. See map of Helsinki on the back page. 

Besides being the seat of Government, Helsinki is the cultural centre of 
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the country. Music is particularly well represented. In addition to three 
regular orchestras, there is a permanent opera. Helsinki looks forward to the 
Sibelius Week proving a strong attraction to visitors. This is held annually 
in June and was initiated last year. This festival forms a link in a number of 
events that are intended to be organised simultaneously in the other Northern 
countries. 

It can scarcely be wrong to say that in many respects Helsinki displays 
very democratic features. The inhabitants are dressed alike, on the whole, 
and the houses are comparatively equal in quality without any slums or palat- 
ial buildings. Even the President’s palace is an ordinary house of the former 
middle-class period. Nor can scarcely any class distinctions be noticed in other 
respects. An indication of cultural democracy is also provided by the fact that 
the proportion of pupils in the primary and secondary schools has advanced 
in a satisfactory direction, the number of pupils in the former amounting to 
20 000 and in the latter to 16 000. 

If, in addition, we consider that the inhabitants of Helsinki are in general 
well disposed towards foreigners — they usually regard visitors from foreign 
countries with admiration — we believe that Helsinki will constantly advance 
as a place for tourists. Finally, we express the hope that all the representatives 
of the various nations who visit our city this summer to witness the Olympic 
Games will, when they return to their own countries, carry away a favourable 
impression, despite the many shortcomings of which we are conscious. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS OF FINNISH 
TOURISM 


By YRJO SOINI, 
Managing Director of the Finnish Tourist Association. 


i speaking of tourism nowadays we should realise that the word has 
acquired an ever wider meaning. Formerly, when the word »tourism» was 
mentioned, we thought of it merely in the sense of a journey for pleasure or, 
put into English, as sourism, whereas we now include other kinds of journeys 
in the word, as in the English word ¢rave/, a concept that has laid the foundat- 
ion for all the modern statistics in this sphere, for the earlier subdivisions 
have proved difficult to survey and unreliable. But actual tourism has also 
changed in its essence. The development of communications that has made 
cheaper journeys possible has added new traits to tourism — social traits, if 
we may be permitted the expression. From having been the prerogative of a 
comparatively small number of the rich tourism has now become a national 
movement, as is shown by a statement in a recent report of the O.E.E.C. 
(Tourism and European Recovery) that the number of travellers on our continent 
in 1949 amounted to about 12 million and that this figure was expected to 
increase to 14 million in the present year. It is further worth noting that, 
whereas formerly tourists were interested almost exclusively in natural sights, 
works of art and historical monuments, travellers to-day devote themselves 
with equal interest to man and his achievements in the community, social 
conditions and conditions of life in general outside their homes. As a result, 
there are no longer any predestined tourist countries in the same sense as 
formerly and competition for tourists has become considerably keener. 

For Finland these changes have been both detrimental and advantageous. 
On the one hand, we have suffered, because we have not been able to afford 
such huge sums of money for travel propaganda as many other countries, 
our voice has not sounded loud enough in the international market. But on 
the other hand, as Finland gained publicity and became widely known during 
her fateful years, this has aroused curiosity and attracts foreign visitors not 
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only for the sake of our thousand lakes, but also to become acquainted with a 
nation which »with a sword in one hand and a trowel in the othem has 
raised itself from meagre and harsh conditions to a respectable level of culture, 
both spiritually and corporally. 

The fresh interest displayed towards us and the goodwill acquired by us 
have resulted in the flow of travellers to Finland growing rapidly. During 
last year, when the increase from the previous year constituted 10.8 per cent, 
the number of arriving travellers amounted to 73 106 or 77.8 per cent of the 
present record in 1938. When we consider that the number of Germans was 
still quite insignificant last year in comparison with pre-war days and that 
there were no Estonians and only a limited number of Britons owing to 
currency restrictions, it may be said that in the case of other nationalities the 
level of 1938 has already been reached and in some (e.g., Danes and 
Norwegians) it has even been surpassed. As Finland joined the Euwropean 
Travel Commission \ast autumn, the principal object of which is to carry on 
joint advertising in America, we can probably expect more »dollar tourists» 
in future. Moreover, as prices in hotels and restaurants elsewhere in Europe 
have risen to the same level, on the whole, as in this country, and in some 
cases even higher, and as the »travel mark» gradually checks the rumour of 
Finland being expensive, it should be possible — if peace is preserved — to 
take a fairly optimistic view of our tourist traffic in the future. 

However, these bright prospects impose new responsibilities on us, only 
the most important of which will be dwelt upon here. Above all, our greatest 
cause for anxiety is that nowadays travellers have so little time. For reasons 
of geography the road to us is longer than to others and the hurry after arrival 
all the greater. 

People of the present day, with modern express trains and aeroplanes at 
their disposal, do not count their stay in weeks, but in hours — and in our 
country distances are great. For this reason the tourist organisation of the 
country is watching the efforts of the railway authorities to acquire new train 
sets with great interest. The falling off in our lake traffic has been particularly 
disappointing. »The land of a thousand lakes» is still our best advertisement, 
but it threatens to be unusable on account of the antiquated steamers which 
have, besides, become unprofitable in consequence of the competition of 
motor coaches. To remedy this state of affairs, so-called »lake buses» have 
come into use and the results have been highly satisfactory. The first route, 
Hameenlinna (Tavastehus) — Kangasala — forming part of the future Finnish 
Silver Line — was used last summer by 15 000 passengers and this year the 
number is expected to exceed 40 ooo. In order to assist the lake traffic that is 
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so vital to our tourism, the Government has appointed a commission for 
submitting urgent proposals for improvement. With reference to rapid 
communications a few words should be said about our air traffic that has in 
a praiseworthy manner made it possible to travel from the capital to Lapland 
in a few hours and to fly daily to the principal tourist centres in both Western 
and Eastern Finland. From the tourist’s point of view it is most desirable, 
too, that an airfield should be constructed in the vicinity of Savonlinna 
(Nyslott), so that this junction on Lake Saimaa should in time be brought a 
day nearer to the port of arrival. 

The most urgent problem, with a view to developing our tourism, consists 
of the question of hotels which constitutes the chief bottleneck at present. 
In the hotels and fully equipped lodging houses of the country there are now 
about 9 ooo beds available, of which quite 1 000 are in the capital. For the 
sake of comparison it is worth mentioning that the corresponding figure for 
Belgium is 134 000, for Denmark 49 513, for Eire 26 000, for Norway 67 000, 
for Sweden 45 400 and for little Luxemburg 10 200, of which 1 700 have 
been added during the last two years. It must be sincerely hoped that the 
question of new hotels will be solved urgently, for they occupy a key position 
in the development of tourist traffic in this country, let alone the simply 
precarious position of accomodation for Finnish travellers. 

Work in the interests of tourism is unsatisfactory inasmuch as an estimate 
of results, now that the matter has taken on a financial aspect, can usually be 
based only on detailed and factual investigations without any statistical 
evidence. It is, of course, known, how much has been spent, but the receipts 
come in through a number of channels, difficult to check, for the benefit of 
the whole national economy. Such receipts include steamship, aeroplane and 
railway tickets; costs of food and accomodation; telegraph, telephone and 
postal charges; souvenirs and other purchases etc. Seeing that a large proport- 
ion of travellers consists of young people or members of cheap travel groups, 
whose expenses are comparatively small, it was established three years ago 
on the basis of investigations abroad and in Finland that every foreigner who 
visited Finland spent an average of 18 500 marks here. Since then, however, 
prices have risen appreciably and the expenditure is higher. We can therefore 
calculate that our income from foreign tourists amounted last year to approx- 
imately 1 500 million marks. This sum is, indeed, only a small part of our 
present national income, yet very significant from the point of view of foreign 
currency, for it was obtained with comparative ease without costly factory 
plants and large working capital, such as are necessary for our exports. As the 
results of tourist traffic are now included in the international balances of 
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payments, a »tourist industry» is now spoken of, even officially, especially 
in the English-speaking countries. 

If it were not for lack of space, it would be interesting to compute, how 
the income from tourism is divided in Finland. Direct data are not available, 
but a summary calculation of probability shows that, if the present »chain 
reaction» of taxation is taken into account, about half of the income falls to 
the share of the State and municipalities. On the other hand, trade benefits 
by it, but only slightly more than one-tenth goes to accomodation and vic- 
tualling,a fact that may appear surprising, for it seems to be the general opinion 
that the income from tourism finds its way mainly into the pockets of the 
»publicans». 

When we consider that last year the State employed 8 million marks for 
tourist propaganda abroad and received 600 million in no small measure thanks 
to it, it may be said that sometimes the State has some luck in its investments. 
In Britain all donations made to »The British Travel Association are allowed 
to be deducted from income, »because they are made for the purpose of 
increasing the revenue of the State». Similar proposals have been made in 
Finland, but have not met with approval. 

We will not discuss the tourist journeys of Finnish citizens in detail. 
Suffice it to say that, according to estimates, about 250 0oo0—300 000 Finnish 
citizens undertake journeys annually for other purposes than ordinary official 
or business trips and spend 2 500—3 000 million marks for this object excluding 
expenditure on purchasing goods. 

In conclusion we should like to point out that tourism in Finland, which 
has altered in essence and has expanded at the same time, provides the country 
with considerable sums of foreign currency and promotes the circulation of 
money, supplying work, income and greater welfare for the country and its 
citizens, a result that would assuredly have gratified the famous political 
economist, Actual State Counsellor August Ramsay, the Grand Old Man of 
tourism in Finland and former General Manager of this bank. 
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FINLAND’S FOREIGN DEBTS AND 
BALANCES FOR THE YEAR 1951 


By Professor A. E. TUDEER, 
Head of the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Reseatch. 


§ bo. to the good market conditions and the favourable tendency of 
Finland’s »terms of trade», foreign trade yielded a considerable surplus 
of exports last year. The current income in the foreign balance of payments 
was consequently appreciably higher than the current expenditure. As a result, 
foreign debts and balances also underwent a much greater change in 1951 
than in »normal» years. The situation was different from what it had generally 
been since the war; the foreign debt did not increase, but was much reduced. 

In the following pages the foreign debts and balances will be examined 
mainly on the same principles as before in these surveys that have been publ- 
ished in this review for over twenty years. The foreign debts are divided, like 
last year, in accordance with international custom into long-term and short- 
term debt, the former including all loans for a longer period of redemption 
than one year, while the latter include the obligations, advances, bank accounts 
etc. redeemable within not more than a year. 

No fresh /ong-term loans were taken up during last year, but an amount 
equivalent to 3 798 million marks was employed in the course of the year out 
of credits granted earlier. Besides, by agreement, interest representing 99 
million marks was left unpaid and the foreign debt increased by this amount. 
The increases referred chiefly to the credits granted by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development in 1949 and to British and French loans 
for importing motor vehicles. 

During 1951 loans were amortised and redeemed to the total value of 
9 530 million marks. If, besides, some minor adjustments are taken into 
account, the long-term foreign debt of the country was not increased last year, 
but was reduced by 5 666 million marks or 8 per cent. The long-term debt 
was distributed as follows according to the different kinds of currency. 
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Value in respective foreign currency Value in 





1 000 mill. mk 
31/12 1950 31/12 1951 31/12 1950 31/12 1951 

$ 189 777 157 886 43 838 36 472 

Skr 585 844 576 865 26 070 25 671 e 
x 1 788 3 339 I 155 2157 
Bfr 196 484 344 309 908 I 591 

Ffr 8 770 541 306 6 357 
Nkr 3.999 2777 129 go 

Hfl 84 84 5 5 
Mks _ oo 10 112 
Total P ‘ 72 121 66 455 


Loans in United States dollars and Swedish crowns predominate in the 
foreign debt, at the end of last year amounting to 93 per cent. It should be 
mentioned that some parts of the dollar loans may be redeemed in other 


currency to be agreed upon. 


The changes in the short term debts and balances were exceptional in size 
and more striking than in the long-term debt. The following table illustrates 


the changes during last year. 


Finland’s short-term debts and balances 








31/12 1950 31/12 1951 Changes in 
mill. mk mill. mk mill. mk 

Debts 
The Bank of Finland 

foreign curriencies 2 833 2 847 +14 

Finnish mark accounts 4670 2919 —1751 

clearing accounts (commercial) 4 660 7 048 +2 388 
Commercial Bank’s debts I 324 I 392 +68 
Export Guarantees 8 398 15 871 +7 473 
Other Debts I 427 2578 +1151 
Total 23 312 32 655 +9 343 
Balances 
The Bank of Finland 

gold 3 184 6 098 +2914 

free balances 10 084 26 587 +16 503 

reserves for documentary credits 3 215 5 810 +2 595 

foreign bills and foreign money 89 189 +100 
Clearing accounts 

free balances 3 086 11 618 +8 532 

reserves for documentary credits 224 716 +492 
Commercial banks 

free balances 2474 3 858 +1 384 

teserves for documentary credits 3 182 5 760 +2 578 

foreign bills and foreign money 117 126 +9 
Import advances 1 074 2718 +1 644 
Other balances 522 573 +51 
Total 27 251 64 053 + 36 802 
Short term net balances 3939 31 398 +27 459 
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Both the debts and balances grew in general as a result of brisk foreign 
trade. The foreign indebtedness of the Bank of Finland in marks, which 
decreased by fully one-third, constituted an exception. Among the foreign 
debts the great increase of export credits, mostly representing advances on 
future exports, attracts special attention. The foreign clearing accounts and 
»other debts» also increased to a comparatively large extent. The former 
record balances on the credit side, too, and the changes on that side are still 
greater. The clearing accounts, which recorded a net indebtedness of 1 350 
million marks at the end of 1950, wound up with a net balance of 5 286 million 
a year later. Altogether the short-term debts increased last year by 9 343 
million marks or 40 per cent. 

The short-term balances, however, increased more than the debts. The 
growth of the free balances of all the banks from 12 558 million marks to 
30 445 million is particularly striking. The increase amounts to 17 887 million 
marks or 142 per cent. The foreign currency reserved by the banks for docu- 
mentary credits grew from 6 397 to 11 570 million marks. In all, the short- 
term balances increased by 36 802 million marks or 135 per cent. 

Briefly stated, the remarkably great changes in the short-term debts and 
balances imply that the net short-term balance at the end of 1951 was almost 
8 times as large as a year before, when it amounted to about 4000 million 
marks. As the short-term balances and especially the net short-term balances 
constitute a reserve, the size of which characterises the foreign payment 
position, the tendency during last year must be considered very satisfactory. 
For economic stabilisation this tendency was of particular importance and in 
this respect Finland has at last approached the situation that was regarded as 
normal before the war. The importance of this reserve is all the greater, 
seeing that market conditions during the current year are by no means as 
favourable as last year, but that at best there appears to be some danger of a 
considerable deterioration. 

By combining the data given above regarding the long-term debt and 
the net short-term balance, we obtained the following table which indicates 
the total net foreign indebtedness of the country. 

31/12 1950 31/12 1951 31/12 1950 31/12 rst 


mill. mk mill. mk mill. $ mill. 
Long term debt 





The State’s debts to other Governments 66 798 61 138 289.2 264.7 
The State’s other loans and guarantees 4 258 4455 18.4 19.3 
Other loans 1 065 862 4.6 3.7 

Total 72 121 66 455 312.2 287.7 
Short term net balances 3.939 31 397 12.7 135.9 





Net indebtedness 69 182 35 058 299.5 1j1.8 
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The figures for 1950 given above do not coincide fully with those that 
were quoted in the corresponding article in this review a year ago. The figures 
that were preliminary at that time have now been adjusted. The data for 1951 
may also experience some alteration, when the final calculations are completed. * 
The changes are, however, very small and are of no practical importance. 

As the long-term debt was reduced last year by 5 666 million marks and 
the net short-term balance was increased at the same time by 27 459 million, » 
the foreign indebtedness of the country was reduced by 33 125 million marks 
— an exceptional result in view of the fact that the reduction represents almost 
half or, more precisely, 49 per cent of the net foreign indebtedness at the end 
of 1950. — For the sake of completeness it should be mentioned that one item 
of debt has been omitted from the above data. Last year an amount of 8 475 
million marks, in the form of an obligation to the International Monetary 
Fund, was added to the State debt. This constitutes a part of Finland’s memb- 
ership dues to that fund which was paid in bills last year and against which 
there is a credit of equal size against the Monetary Fund. The war indemnity 
is also not included in the above figures. The value of these deliveries amoun- 
ted last year to 12 396 million marks which, too, are comparable-to redemption 
of debt. ad | 

In examining the changes in the foreign liabilities it will be seen that 
in reality a considerable export of capital from Finland to other countries 
occured during last year. This may seem strange, perhaps even absurd, as 
Finland is still in great need of foreign capital in order to repair and improve 
the productive mechanism. On the other hand it must be realised that last year 
was exceptionally favourable and that such conditions are scarcely likely to 











recur. It is therefore fortunate that some of the fortuitously large income 4 
has been saved for the future. This is an extraordinarily caluable result H 
that should only be sacrificed in case of dire necessity. é 
-. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


fh. danger of further inflation is no longer as imminent as it was. Infla- 
tionary factors are accompanied by depressionary forces and these 
are waging a bitter struggle for the right to decide the economic trend. 

As far as Finland is concerned, stabilisation at the existing level of costs 
and prices in the country would undoubtedly mean great difficulty. While 
the general price level in this country has risen almost twentyfold since the 
pre-war period, taking the wholesale price index as a yardstick, the level of 
prices in Britain and Sweden has been only a little more than trebled and in 
the United States it has been approximately doubled. As our rates of exchange 
have not been raised in a proportion equivalent to the present parity of 
purchasing power, we are relatively in a bad position to compete in the world 
market. In recent years we have, indeed, managed well owing to favourable 
terms of trade thanks to high prices for exports, but the good market conditions 
for our foreign trade have now come to an end, at any rate for the time 
being. 

Our position in regard to foreign currency has already grown noticeably 
worse. To counteract a further dwindling in the reserve of foreign currency 
the central bank recently imposed greater restrictions on imports, and licences 
granted earlier have been examined afresh. As the disposal of our articles of 
export is very limited owing to similar measures in our principal buying 
countries, the volume of foreign trade will probably decrease appreciably 
with prejudicial consequences for our entire national economy. The position 
can obviously be improved to some extent by correct efforts at greater self- 
sufficiency, but this is a costly and complicated long-term process of read- 
justment. 
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A GLANCE AT THE FIRST QUARTER 


INDUSTRY. Employment in Finnish industry has so far remaimed, 
on an average, at about last year’s level. No unemployment has occurred, 
but in the textile and leather industries it has at times been necessary to reduce 
output and to adopt a shorter working week. The worse market conditions 
have already exerted some influence on our exporting industry, the output 
in the woodworking industry for the first quarter of this year having fallen 
considerably short of the same period last year. 


Volume of industrial production; level in 1948 = 100 


Quarter Home market Export Total Capital goods Consumer goods 
industry industry industry industry industry 

I95I 81952 IOS 1952 9ST WFS2 OHI 1952 OHI 1952 

I 125 129 125 126 125 128 120 121 129-134 
II 136 134 135 129 141 
iil 122 127 124 120 128 
IV 134 125 131 124 138 
Whole year 129 128 129 123 134 


A setback in the export market becomes fully evident only gradually in 
the figures for production, for old contracts provide industry with work. The 
table below therefore shows that the course of production may still be called 
favourable during the past quarter in regard to all the more important forest 
products with the exception of timber and plywood. It should be mentioned 
that up to April 15th only 30 per cent of the quantity of sawn timber had been 
sold that had been contracted for at the same date last year. Our principal 
buyer, Great Britain, has so far bought only 10 per cent of the quantity of 
sawn goods that it purchased last year. In other branches the orders in hand 
also show a falling off, while for round timber, on the contrary, licences have 
been granted for considerably larger quantities than last year. 


Production of woodworking industry 


Sawn goods Wood pulp Paper Cardboard Plywood 
1 000 std 1 000 tn 1000 tn I 000 tn I 000 m? 


TOSI 1952 DST 1952 ISI I9S2 IOS 1952 I9§I 1952 
Total production 261 219 aan $97 164 179 45 47 74 7o 


Exports 91 80 I9I 209 115-139 22 23 54 66 
Home market 
& stocks 170 96-1139 140 169 49 40 23 24 20 4 


Progress in the metal industry, which still figures in the home market 
industry as regards statistics, although exports of its products, apart from 
war reparations, are estimated to amount to 10000 million marks this year 
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or about 6—8 per cent of the total exports, has continued in a favourable 
direction. When the reparations are completed in September, some trouble 
in the change-over may be experienced, though this is alleviated by the five- 
year agreement with the Soviet Union. The course of production in the 
various branches of the home market industry will be seen in the following 
table. 


Volume of production in the different home market industries; 
level in 1948 = 100 


Year Foodstuffs Textile Leather, Chemical Stone, clay 
and Engineering & luxuries © clothing rubber & industry glass & peat 
Quarter industry industries industries kindred industries 
1951 industries 
I 118 118 145 125 143 102 
II 123 135 158 135 157 130 
Ill 108 132 129 98 141 153 
IV 122 147 147 126 134 135 
I—IV 117 133 145 121 144 130 
1952 
I 121 130 139 125 131 120 


BUILDING ACTIVITY. In accordance with plans, building activity this 
year is to be reduced by 10 per cent from the previous year. During the first 
quarter permits were granted for building 6.6 cub. m as against 7.6 million 
during the corresponding quarter last year. Thus the reduction amounts 
to 13 per cent. The supply of concrete and cement was scarce at times, but 
there was no actual lack of them, for the sales of the cement works in tons 
during the first quarter were fully 50 per cent higher than during the same 
period last year. It should be pointed out, however, that, owing to the diffi- 
culty of storing this year, as in 1949 and 1950, the cement works were obliged 
to sell considerable quantities of so-called »winter stock cement», for which 
purpose the buyers obtained credit on condition that they did not use the 
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. 
cement for current sales, but distributed it later. Altogether the sales of winter 
stock cement amounted to quite 40 per cent of the total sales during the first 
quarter. This circumstance should be borne in mind in compar ing the indices 
below. Index for the total sales of cement in Finland; ’ 
level in 1948 = 100 
Quarter 1949 1950 1951 1952 
I 136 138 168 252 e 
it 118 147 123 
iil 136 143 165 
IV . 121 164 184 
Whole year 127 148 156 
The building costs index compiled by the Economic Research Institute of 
the Bank of Finland has now been revised. The year 1951 is taken as a basis 
and the indices are published monthly. The weighting figures are based on 
accountancy data concerning the cost of new buildings in 1948—1950. Among 
the principal changes it is worth mentioning that wages are now taken into 
account according to the actual average earnings per hour, whereas only the ’ 
standard wages were included in the old index. The object of the index is, as 
before, to illustrate the course of building costs for houses of brick built in 
Helsinki. e 
The new index, printed below, shows that building costs have slightly 
decreased during the last few months. The lowering of rates of interest on 
loans from the beginning of this year by one-fifth has produced a correspond- 
ing drop in expenditure on interest. As it has proved possible to a growing 
extent to abandon the unhealthy rate of wages and the so-called »black wages», 
the average hourly earnings have also decreased to some extent. 
Building costs index; 1951 = 100 ® 
Subsidiary Interest 
Total Building undertakings General Experts’ on & 
index materials and sub- Wages costs fees _ building 
1951 contracts capital 
I 87 87 87 86 go 87 87 
Il go go 93 88 gI go go 
Til 98 97 95 100 100 98 98 
IV 98 100 100 93 98 98 98 
Vv 99 100 102 96 99 99 99 
VI 100 101 102 97 100 100 100 
VII 102 101 103 102 IOI 102 102 
Vill 103 104 102 103 102 103 103 
IX 106 © 104 103 111 105 106 106. 
x 105 105 104 107 105 105 105 
xI 105 105 104 107 105 10§ 105 c 
XII 105 105 104 107 105 105 105 
1952 
I 103 105 105 101 104 104 84. 
II 102 105 105 98 103 103 84 
Il 102 105 105 99 103 103 84. 8 
® 
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Monthly production of dairy butter in tons 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. The large income derived from 
the forests has enabled agriculture to be mechanised rapidly. The development 
has been expedited, besides, by the comparatively large increase in wages in 
agriculture and the difficulty, in spite of this, of securing suitable labour. The 
demand for all kinds of agricultural machinery has therefore exceeded the 
supply. This has been particularly the case in regard to small tractors and, 
according to the statements of importers, orders have at present to wait for a 
year for delivery as a rule. It may be mentioned that imports of tractors last 
year amounted to 4 220. During the first three months this year 2 158 tractors 
have already been brought into the country. As the number of tractors in 
agriculture amounted to 14000 at the end of 1950, the number probably 
amounts to 20 000 at present compared with only 6 000 ten years ago. Before 
the war, for instance, milking machines were a rare phenomenon in Finnish 
farming. The number has grown about twenty times and now probably 
amounts to approximately 9 ooo. 

Dairy output again pursued a favourable course, for the quantity of milk 
weighed was about 16 per cent larger during the first quarter than it was last 
year. The production of dairy butter increased at the same time by about 
18 per cent. The recent output of butter is illustrated in the diagram 
above. 

Last winter was comparatively favourable for lumber work. The supply 
of both fellers and carters was better than formerly and felling proceeded 
without much trouble. The number of workers in the forests was, on an 
average, on the same level as a year ago throughout the season and the quant- 
ity of timber felled for commercial purposes was thus of the same extent as 
last year. 
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FOREIGN TRADE. The state of the market for our foreign trade has 
deteriorated, at any rate temporarily. Buyers of our export articles are show- 
ing restraint and prices have a downward tendency. On the other hand, our 
import trade has been very lively and in the case of many important commod- 
ities contracts have been made at reduced prices. It can be said quite generally 
that the sellers’ market has now become a buyers’ market. Competition for 
the sale of goods has therefore grown keener, and as more large, new areas of 
production, chiefly Japan and Western Germany, have entered the market 
energetically, sellers are faced with difficulties. In addition, output has ex- 
panded powerfully all over the world, while a more restrained form of living 
has reduced the demand. 

As a rule our balance of foreign trade records a surplus of imports during 
the first months of the year, as traffic is greatly restricted in the principal export 
harbours during the winter, and ceases altogether at times. This year the 
surplus of imports during the first quarter amounted to 7 900 million marks, 
whereas during the same period last year, owing to exceptionally favourable 
conditions, the balance of trade yielded a small surplus of exports of 100 
million marks. The balance of trade during the first quarter of the last five 
years is illustrated by the following table. 














Volume index of foreign trade; level in 1935 = 100 













































































Import Export Total trade 
1949 | 1950] TOST | 1952 |] 1949 | 1950 | TOST | 1952 || 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
Month 
January 119 | 153 | 139 | 243 7o | 106 | 138 | 127 95 | 129 | 139 | 186 
February 140 | 175 | 180 | 270 97 | 122 | 128 | 136 |] 119 | 149 | 155 | 205 
March 144 | 146 | 109 | 258 || ror | 124 | 123 | 12m |] 125 | 136 | 115 | 196 
April 108 | 125 | 150 95 | 124] 130 102 | 125 | 141 
May 98 | tor | 135 67 | 90] 148 84] 96] 141 
June — 97 | 112] 153 55 | 84] 90 73 | 96] 116 
July 112 | 104 | 136 571 79| 91 77| 89 | ‘108 
August 90} 99] 152 56 | 80] 102 69 | 88] 121 
September |] 109 | 117 | 146 82} 73] 101 94] 91] 120 
October 109 | 100 | 155 93 | 55 | 103 100 | 76] 127 
November |] 113 | 102 | 160 t1rr | 81 | ror 112] 91] 129 
December 132 | 156] 185 103 | 113 | 103 117 | 133 | 141 
Quarter I} 134] 157] 141 | 257 89 | 117 | 130 128 |] 112 138 | 136 | 195 
II jj ror | 108 | 145 68 | 95] 117 84 | 103 | 131 
Ill |] 104 | 107 | 145 64] 78] 97 80] 89] 116 
IV || 117 | 117 | 166 102 | 81] 102 109 | 98 | 132 
Year 112 | 120 | 151 79 | 87] 107 95 | 103 | 127 
56 
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Surplus of exports (+) or imports (—) in millions marks 
6000 
5000 
4000 
3000 
2000 
1000 
a 
1000 
2000 
3000 
4000 
1949 1950 1951 1952 
Surplus of 
Jan.—March Imports Exports exports (+) 
or imports (—) 
1948 11 836 8 847 —z2 989 
1949 13 119 10 681 —2 438 
1950 - 19 368 13 072 —6 295 
1951 23 107 23 216 + 109 
1952 47 270 39 341 —7 929 


The above figures do not include the value of deliveries on account of 
war indemnities which amounted to 1 357 million marks during the first 
quarter of this year as against 887 million during the same period last year. 

Among imports, the value of which was more than doubled in comparison 
with the previous year, the proportion of consumer goods increased slightly 
as compared with their proportion a year ago. Imports of producer goods, 
however, represented 67.5 per cent of the total value of imports in comparison 
with the normal figure of 65 per cent before the war. 


Most important import groups in the first quarter; 
in millions of marks 


1951 19§2 

mill. mk % mill. mk % 
Cereals 1 328 5.8 3 344 7.1 
Various foodstuffs and luxury goods 2 596 11.3 4357 9.2 
Metals and metal products 2 707 68.7 7970 16.9 
Machinery and appliances 1971 8.5 5 232 11.1 
Means of transport 1 367 5.9 4599 9.7 
Fossil fuel 2976 12.9 5 467 11.6 
Textile raw materials and products 4144 17.9 7 528 15.9 
Chemical raw materials and products 2 200 9.5 3 039 6.4 
Other goods 3 816 16.5 5 712 12.1 
All goods 23 105 100.0 47 248 100.0 
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Exports still remained fairly satisfactory during the first quarter on account 
of old contracts. The quantities exported were, on an average, of the same 
size as a year ago, while the value for all categories was appreciably greater 
than in the previous year owing to the higher prices. 


® 
The most important export groups in the first quarter; 
in million of marks 
1951 1952 

mill. mk % mill. mk % e 
Timber and timber products 7 301 31.5 10 421 26.4 
Pulp 7 762 33.4 16 110 40.9 
Paper & cardboard 5 300 22.8 9 700 24.6 
Metal products I 212 5.2 1 665 4.4 
Dairy products 670 2.9 444 ‘a 
Other goods 977 4.2 I 090 2.8 
All goods 23222 =: 100.0 39 430 100.0 


HOME TRADE. The heavier imports, which were almost twice as large 
in volume this year as at the beginning of last year, presented home trade with 
financial difficulties, as sales could naturally not increase to the same degree. é 
The falling tendency in the general level of prices and the lowering of prices 
forecast and undertaken by the Government induced consumers to postpone 
their purchases or, in other words, to adopt the motto »Stick to your money» 
which the Government now employs in its publicity for stabilising the value 
of the currency. The textile branch that is experiencing a worldwide market 
crisis at present, has encountered great difficulties in this country, too. Lower 
prices and the spring season have, however, encouraged buying. 

The Unitas index for the value of home trade was very nearly 25 per cent 
higher during the first quarter of this year than during the same quarter last 
year. At the same time the wholesale price index rose 14 per cent, so that an 
increase in volume of 8—10 per cent may be calculated on. The available data 
indicate that the largest increase occurred in some of the large specialised 
branches of home trade. Here we need only refer to the sales of agricul- 
tural machinery and motor vehicles. 





Index forthe value of home trade; \evelin 1935 = 100 


Quarte 1949 1950 1951 1952 
I 1 640 2 292 3 180 3.970 
II I 592 2 210 3 240 
Ill I 705 2 370 3130 
IV 2058 2575 3 660 
Whole year 17j2 2 360 3 300 





The number of bankruptcies, which had been very small in the post-war 
period, amounted to 126 during the past quarter as against only 41 during 
the corresponding period last year. The total of protested bills, which repre- 
sented 16.2 million marks in the first three months of 1951,amounted to 42.1 
million marks this year. . 
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PRICES. The falling tendency in the level wan peion 31.3. 0-32. 3. 
of prices in the world market that hadexisted % %o 





for some time seems now to have set in in this 20} 20 
country. From the peak level in November 


last year the wholesale price index had alre- 


190 





year. This fall in prices is, indeed, to a large 10} 
extent due to some Government measures, as, 
e.g., the gradual abolition of the sales tax on 
some goods, but the lower import prices 
have also made themselves increasingly felt. 

The accompanying diagram shows that 
the fall in prices has chiefly affected hides 
and leather goods which have dropped 31 per 
cent in Finland from their peak level. World market prices for raw hides 
have, however, decreased by as much as 60—7o per cent. Prices of raw 
materials for textiles and rubber goods have also recorded a great reduction. 
The combined effect of the lowered import prices in regard to this country 
shows itself in the »Imported goods» section of the wholesale price index 
that has dropped by 5.6 per cent. As the foreign quotations for our articles 
of export have been forced down, internal prices for forest products and, 
through them, the general level of prices will gradually record falling 
indices, unless other products raise them to a corresponding degree. It is 
worth mentioning that the wholesale price index for forest products was 
109 per cent higher last March than the corresponding index for home 
industry goods and 82 per cent higher than the wholesale price index for 
home agricultural products, if the level in 1935 is indicated by 100. 

The fluctuations of prices in the principal categories of the wholesale 
price index and the cost of living index are shown in the following table. 














1 Fuel and lubricating oils 

2 Animal foodstuffs 

3 Metals and metal goods 

4 Spinning and weaving materi- 
als and textiles 

5 Rubber and rubber goods 

6 Hides and leather goods 


Price developmenton the home market 
Percentage change 
I95l 1951 1952 1952 1952 from from 
March Dec. Jan. Feb. March March Dec. 


1951 1951 
Wholesale prices (1935 = 100) 1693 1928 1913 1849 1849 + 9.2 — 4. 
of which: 
Imported goods 1588 1650 1649 1619 #1613 +16 — 2.2 
Home produced goods 1742 2058 2037 +1956 1960 +125 — 48 
of which: 
‘ Agricultural products 1593 1721 #+1787 1782 $%$*4©797 +128 + 44 
Forestry products 2543 3888 3638 3275 3275 =%++4288 —15.8 
Industrial products 1520 1548 1576 1568 1568 + 3.2 + 1.3 
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> 
Cost of living 
(1938/39 = 100) 1037. I07I <&I109 41103 %&I10I + 62 + 28 
of which: 
Food 1164 1209 1255 #+%11247 1250 + 7.4 + 3.4 
Dwelling 280 362 362 362 362 «+29.3 — 
Clothing 1554 1502 1503 1498 1471 —5.3 —2,F 
Taxes 2489 2288 2672 2672 22672 +74 +168 


THE MONEY MARKET. The stringency of the money market has been 
converted into a permanent feature, as inflation has swallowed up the greater 
part of the capital of the banks that was available for investment. During the 
past quarter the stringency was further accentuated by the seasonal factors 
that are usual at this time of the year, work in the forests that calls for capital, 
and the surplus of imports. The reduced turnover in some branches of home 
trade has, besides, increased the credit requirements of business concerns for 
the prolonged and increased holding of stocks. 

As confidence in the value of the currency has grown, the banks have 
enjoyed livelier deposit business. Deposits by the public in all the financial 
institutions of the country increased during the first three months of this year 
by no less than 15 o00 million marks. During the same period last year the 
increase was barely half of this amount. The large withdrawals on cheque 





Bill creditsand foreign currency reserves of the Bank of Finland 
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The increase in deposits distributed among different monetary 
institutions during the first quarter 



















































































1951 1952 
a 
fs Commercial banks 
” 
NN Savings banks 
ES Co-operative credit 
societies 
Post office savings bank 
CJ Other banks 
accounts that occurred in the commercial banks and amounted to 6 000 million 
marks resulted in the total deposits growing by no more than 9 500 million 
’ as against 11 700 million in the first quarter of last year, when the cheque 
accounts in the commercial banks increased by 4300 million marks. The 
distribution of deposits among the different financial institutions is illustrated 
s by the above diagram and by the table on the next page. 
Money supply in Finland 
Index; 1948 = 100 
* Money supply, (average for 3 months) 
P Nominal development Real development 
} 1950 | r95r | x952 |] 1950] 1951 | 1952 || 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
January 59 791| 64 242| 86778 125 135 186 119 101 105 
February 62 201] 68 366] 90700]} 125 138 184 119 96 106 
March 68 580] 77 870] 95 561 127 140 182 120 93 107 
April 65 147] 73 843 130] 147 122 95 
May 65 o01] 79 084 132 154 122 97 
June 71 068} 82 384 134 157 121 96 
July 68 146] 78 535 136 160 120 96 
August 70 710} 87 228 140 165 120 97 
September 72 003] 88 081 140 169 118 97 
October 68 598] 88 295 141 176 115 100 
as) November 67 169] 94.097 138 180 III 102 
: December 70 826] 98 088 138 187 108 106 
» 
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Deposits by the publicin monetary-institutions 
Time deposits, million marks Increase during the first quarter 


31.3.51 31.12.51 31. 3.52 1951 1952 
millmk % mill.mk % 
Commercial banks 37 882 46 678 50 704 I 303 3.6 4026 8.6 
Savings banks 41 792 52 328 56 054 2112 5-3 3 726 7.1 
Co-operative 
credit societies 21772 29 538 32 429 1717 8.6 2 891 9.8 
Post-Office 


Savings Bank 14 962 18 243 20 849 1 070 7:7 2 606 14.3 
Other banks 6 483 8 729 10 490 895 16.0 1 761 20.2 
Total 122 892 Iss j16 170 526 7 097 61 Iyoro 9.7 


Total deposits, million marks Increase during the first quarter 
31.3.§1 32.12.51 31. 3.52 1951 1952 
millmk % mill.mk % 


Commercial banks 66 644 89 446 87 6o1 5 605 9.2 —1845 — 21 


Savings banks 44.155 55 214 59 031 2 283 5.6 3 817 6.9 
Co-operative 

credit societies 23 441 31 658 34 639 1 871 8.7 2 981 9.4 
Post Office 

Savings Bank 14 962 18 243 20 849 1 070 7-7 2 606 14.3 
Other banks 6 589 9 023 10 984 915 16.1 1 961 21.7 
Total ISS 791 203 584 213104 11744 8.2 9 520 4.7 


As exports were unable to keep pace with imports, the position of this 
country as regards foreign currency has deteriorated. The gold and foreign 
currency reserves of the Bank of Finland were reduced during the quarter by 
3 200 million marks and amounted to 26 800 million at the end of the quarter. 
The easier position of the State firlances made a rapid reduction of the debt 
of the Treasury of the Bank of Finland possible. At the end of March this 
amounted to only 3 200 million marks after having been paid off entirely for 
some days about March 2zoth. The banks were once more obliged to resort 
to discounting bills in order to satisfy the legitimate credit requirements of 
trade. The total of rediscounted bills amounted to 5 000 million marks on 
March 31st. A year before, however, the total was 3 coo million more. As 
the factors that make for stringency still seem likely to predominate, it will 
hardly be possible to avoid a further increase in rediscounted bills. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. The general restraint also found expression 
in the course taken by the Stock Exchange. The turnover on the Helsinki 
Stock Exchange only amounted to 556.3 million marks during the first three 
months of the current year or 70 per cent of the turnover, amounting to 
798.8 million, during the same time last year. Prices of shares, which had 
displayed a firmer tendency at the end of last year and even during January 
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The Unitasindex for share prices; 1948 = 100 
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this year, again began to fall, partly owing to the payment of dividends. From 
March 1951 to March this year industrial shares dropped, according to the 
Unitas index of shares, by 22 per cent, while prices of bank shares were the 
same as a year ago. 


Index for share prices; level in 1948 = 100 


Increase ++, decrease —,% 
I95I 1951 1952 1952 1952 since March since Dec. 


March Dec. Jan. Feb. March 1951 1951 
Banks 130 132 137 139 130 +o — 1.5 
Industry 266 217 217 211 207 — 22.2 — 4.6 
General index 242 203 203 199 194 — 19.8 — 4.4 


The rate of redemption of the seventh amortisation instalment of the 
Second Indemnity Loan has been fixed at 650 per cent. The Stock exchange 
quotation at the end of March was 523 per cent or 80.5 per cent of the redemp- 
tion rate. 
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SOME EXPLANATIONS OF THE 
UNITAS FIGURES 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly from data collected 
by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is presented in table and diagram form. 


PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST The foreign debt is converted into marks at the official 
rates of exchange. 


THE MONEY MARKET. I general the tables and diagrams are based on the material provided by official 
banking statistics. — The total home credits of the Bank of Finland include mortgages, loan accounts, discounted 
and re-discounted bills. — The deposits in the commercial banks comprise deposits on long term and current 
accounts from the public and internal credit institutions, loans embrace inland bills, individual loans, current 
accounts with overdraft facilities and loans to Finnish credit institutions. — Deposits in monetary institutions 
include deposits and current accounts of the public in commercialbanks, savings banks, Co-operative Credi 
Societies, mortgage institutions and the Central bank for Co-operative Credit Societies Ltd. together with public 
deposits in Post Office Savings Bank and Consumers’ Co-operative Credit Societies. 


The money supply is calculated to include: notes in cir ion plus its on current accounts and the 
unutilized credit on current accounts with commercial banks plus bankers’ drafts in circulation in the com- 
mercial banks plus the balance on private current accounts in the Bank of Finland less cash funds of the com- 
mercial banks plus private assets on »Postgiro) accounts plus unpaid cheques on current accounts in the Bank 
of Finland due to the Treassury less cash funds of the Treasury. 

The index for the real value of money supply has been computed from the nominal index with the aid of the 
wholesale price index. 


ad 





PRICES. The index for wholesale prices, level in 1935 = 100, is that of the Central Statistical Bureau — the 
Cost of Living index, which is officially calculated by the Ministry of Social Affairs is given here with the period 
August 1938—July 1939 as a basis. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production is calculated by the 
Central Statistical Bureau. All index figures published in Unitas have as the basic year 1948 = 100. The quarterly 
index in the economic review is an arithmetical average of the respective monthly indices of the quarter. 


PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY. The information regarding quantities has been obtained from 
the associations of the various branches. The sawn goods include sawn soft woods. The figures of production for 
cellulose are given in dry weight as are also those for mechanical pulp. The figures given for mechanical pulp only 
concern production for direct sales. Boards and cardboards do not include the production of wallboards and insulite. 
The production for plywood also includes the production of block boards. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. The tables are based on material obtained from the Statistical office of the 
Board of Customs. 


COMMERCE etc. Information regarding the value of home trade is received from the central concerns and 
the larger trading concerns in Helsinki as well as from about 50 representative wholesale firms throughout the 
country. The Unitas share index is based on 13 representative Stock Exchange Securities. The weight used is 
the value of the shares in circulation in each enterprise. The weights have in some cases been adjusted according 
to Stock Exchange turnover. The basic year is 1948. 
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PUBLIC FINANCES AND RATES OF INTEREST 
Public Debt \|Government revenue || Rates of | 
To interest, % | 
Year Foreign | Bank of| Total Taxes Total || Official . 
Month Finland minimum | Deposit | 
. Mill.mks | Mill. mks | Mill.mks || Mill.mks | Mill. mkt || Us0oust | rate | 
1935 2 763 on 4020] 2597 4559 4.0 3.75 
1938 I 211 — 3 674 || 3 664 5 535 4.0 35 
® > 1948 43 605 19 211 | 117942 || 82 821 113 692 7-25 6.0 | 
1949 63 153 21950 | 136554 | 86138 | 125 981 } 5-75 a 
1950 65 879 19 696 | 135 705 ||103 767 137218 || 7.75 70 | 
1951 74 812 7023 | 130951 ||144149 | 204 633 | 5-75 7.0 | 
1951 Jan. 65 686 17006 | 126638 || 7490 9520 || 7.75 7.0 (| 
: Feb. 65 687 13 424 | 123099 || 8 876 10976 || 7.75 7.0 
| March 65 890 16 638 | 131706 | 2513 $402 | 7.75 7.0 
April 66 958 12657 | 124 353 || 14 846 18976 | 7.75 70 | 
May 69 386 11.922 | 128 260 || 10 140 15444 || 7.75 72: | 
June 69 594 9707 | 132018 || 4810 8475 || 7.75 7.0 | 
July 69 716 10 639 | 132191 || 16 510 25677 || 7.75 7 | 
x Aug. 69 765 17 405 | 134904 || 12 803 17839 || (7.75 7.0 
€ 3 Sept. 68 476 17 322 | 136033 || 7 808 12700 | 7.75 7.0 
‘ Oct. 67 786 16 707 | 130 564 || 13 402 16418 | 7.75 7.0 
Nov. 67 137 16370 | 129 831 | 15 157 17 809 7-75 7.0 
Dec. 74 812 7023 | 130951 || 29 794 46 197 5-75 7.0 
1952 Jan. 69 523 6453 | 121 636 || 10 154 13 647 5-75 5.0 
¢ ° Feb. 69 484 4994 | 119348) .. o 5-75 6.0 
March 69 207 3.211 | 124 780 || 5-75 5-5 
Internal debt = § Public Debt | = Foreign debt 
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THE MONEY MARKET 
Figures for the last day in mill. mks 









































Bank of Finland Commercial banks|} potas 

deposits b 

Year Gold : Re- Total . the public 
Month reserve, | Notes in | giscoun-| home || P&P | Loans |i=sl! ao 

foreign circulation ted bills | credits — “a 
currencies 

1935 1 739 1 381 — 782 || 7980 | 7462); 13996 
1938 3 402 2 086 — 1177 || 10755 9 212 19 937 
1948 2 295 27 369 1697 | 35023 | 50125 | 46458 || 100 859 
1949 2 697 29 606 2428 | 40302 || 61980] 57976 127 075 
1950 8 183 34 383 6.913 | 40535 || 65973 | 70531 || 144047 
1951 29 988 44 774 16 | 20932 || 97185 | 89 237 203 584 
1951 Jan. 8 120 31 820 5735 | 36453 || 67205 | 73841 )) 145 945 
Feb. 8 787 36 647 10 652 | 38520 || 64731 | 75047 || 145 828 
March 8 253 37 447 8090 | 39810 || 72442 | 76714 | 155 791 
April 7 588 38 329 10 888 | 39 452 || 69 231 | 80447 || 157077 
May 8 803 39 055 II 345 | 40285 || 72.486 | 83 585 159 660 
June 8932 | 39670 | 15 $60 | 42318 || 77369 | 87699 || 164 306 
July II 827 39 826 11.930 | 40749 || 74551 | 87 831 163 158 
Aug. 16 896 | 41 446 4347 | 37556 || 82033 | 85796 || 174 361 
Sept. 17959 42 272 3945 | 36123 || 81033 | 86140 || 175 058 
Oct. 21 150 42 014 723 | 30522 || 84935 | 86 829 180 889 
Nov. 22 691 44 053 18 | 30251 || 93 428 | 89299 || 191 560 
Dec. 29 988 44 774 16 | 20932 || 97185 | 89 237 203 584 
1952 Jan. 28 360 40 134 217 | 20662 || 94877 | 92475 204 803 
Feb. 28 519 43 428 1995 | 21 901 || 93 184 | 95 640 || 206 905 
March 26 802 44 044 4994 | 22962 || 96065 | 99 639 || 213 104 




















Rates of interest 
Lowest discount rate of Bank of Finland = § 


|= Deposit rate of commercial banks 
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Time-deposits by the public 
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PRICES 
* | Wholesale prices for home market goods; 1935 = 100 _| Cost of 
| Yeat | Finnish | S8ticult. | Forest | Industrial) Im- || Al living 
Month | products | products} products | ported ome. | 1938/39 
| oods oe Seip sre market sei 
8 Finnish | Finnish | Finnish | goods || goods — 
| 1935 100 100 100 100 100 100 93 
1938 118 117 145 IIo 104 114 100 
| 
1948 I 117 I 397 I 499 903 1022 I 090 786 
1949 | 1.099 1 136 I 431 980 1092 || 1.098 799 
1950 | 1 287 1 378 1 664 I 131 1222 || 1 265 gII 
| 1951 | 1 886 1617 3 103 1 561 1 646 | 1 809 1 061 
| 1951 Jan. | 1 632 1 561 2 237 1 451 1520 || 1596 I 027 
| Feb. 1 678 1 610 2 320 I 483 15st || 1637 1 031 
March | 1 742 I 593 2 $43 I 520 1588 || 1 693 I 037 
| April || 1765 1559 2 587 1553 | 1678 I 737 I 047 
May | 1 806 1557 2710 1 580 I 709 1775 1054 
June | 1 874 I §72 3 004 I 590 I 703 1 820 1 062 
July | 1927 1 632 3 167 1 603 1 685 1850 1 067 
| Aug. | 2028 1 691 3 512 1 634 1 681 1917 1 084 
| Sept. | 2026 1 607 3 605 1 627 1 679 1915 I 102 
| Oct. | 2 021 1 574 3719 I 590 1 663 1 907 1 074 
Nov. ; 2071 1 730 3 945 I $47 1 649 1 936 1077 
| Dec. | 2058 1 721 3 888 1 548 1 650 1 928 1071 
| 1952 Jan. | 2 037 1 787 3 638 1 576 1 649 I 913 I 109 
Feb. | 1956 1 782 3 275 1 568 1 619 1 849 I 103 
| ___March_ || 1960| 1797 3 275 1568 | 1613 1 849 I 101 
Wholesale prices on the home market; 1935 = 100 
Finnish goods = |= Imported goods 
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Wholesale prices & cost of living; 1935 = 100 
Wholesale prices = J | = Cost of living 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Index of volume; 1948 = 100 





















































Home market industry Export industry 

Year . Other Total Total 
Month ~~ neck! Home- | Home- || Timber | Paper Rach Indus- 
In hed market market || Industry| Industry a : tries 

*Y | Industries | Industry ry 
1935 32 56 46 79 85 83 56 
1938 52 79 67 86 106 99 75 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 108 112 Ill 106 94 99 107 
1950 88 126 III 100 IIo 106 109 
1951 ‘Iz 137 129 124 130 128 129 
1951 Jan. 120 132 127 125 129 127 127 
Feb. 117 128 124 126 124 125 124 
March 118 128 124 122 121 121 123 
April 122 141 133 134 142 139 135 
May 123 144 136 128 132 130 134 
June 123 147 137 135 130 132 136 
July 78 110 97 114 130 123 106 
Aug. 121 143 134 131 134 133 134 
Sept. 124 143 135 120 130 126 132 
Oct. 130 149 142 124 142 135 139 
Nov. 130 148 141 118 132 126 136 
Dec. 106 127 118 104 120 114 117 
1952 Jan. 119 137 130 121 135 129 129 
Feb. 123 131 128 116 130 124 127 
March 120 134 128 104 136 123 127 








Home market industry = J 


Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
| = Export industry 
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Volume of industrial production; 1948 = 100 


The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 


Consumer goods industries = J 











| = Capital goods industries 
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PRODUCTION OF FOREST INDUSTRY 






































































| Mechani- Boards 
| Year Sawn | Cellu- | ‘cal Pulp | News- | Other | 6, Card. | Plywood 
: Month 8 (for sale) | P Pape boards 
| 1000 stds | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons | 1000 tons 1000 cum 
, @ 
i 
: 
1 1935 1173 1 137 312 306 151 106 185 
| 1938 I 031 1 471 265 414 175 120 232 
a i) 1948 815 1 080 138 328 233 140 212 
1949 850 I O15 146 382 183 104 231 
1950 875 I 194 181 421 214 136 217 
1951 1 055 I 386 206 421 266 205 314 
1951 Jan. \ 114 18 35 22 15 25 
Feb. 261 IIo 18 35 20 14 25 
March f 107 18 34 19 15 24 
April \ 120 21 36 25 19 27 
May 292 116 21 35 22 16 26 
June J 108 19 34 22 18 27 
July | 112 21 35 23 20 23 
’ Aug. 249 119 22 33 21 19 25 
“ y Sept. J 119 19 36 22 18 28 
( Oct. | 127 15 37 25 18 32 
; Nov. 253 122 8 36 23 17 29 
Dec. J III 8 34 21 16 23 
1952 Jan. ) 122 12 36 24 17 26 
& 4 Feb. 219 122 15 35 24 14 23 
March | 133 15 38 237 16 | 22 
Volume of production of the export industry; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
Timber industry = J | = Paper industry 
“lo 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 ™ 
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Volume of production’ of the home market industry; 1948 = 100 
The horizontal lines represent the average level for the year 
| = Other home market industries 


Engineering = J 
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IMPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
Raw ma- | Machinery,| Food- Other | 
Year terials G | means of | _ stuffs con- Total || Surplus of 
Month semimanu- | transport, & sumption || imports exports 
factures etc. luxuries goods 
1935 2 433 993 823 1 095 5 344 896 
1938 3 571 I 923 I 200 I 913 8 607 — 209 
1948 32 244 12 641 13 199 8 285 66 369 — 9 864 
1949 30 248 15 191 9 370 Ir 468 66 277 — 671 
1950 38 214 19 218 16 786 14 930 89 148 — 7 669 
1951 75 568 32 357 24 402 23.137 || 155 464 31 301 
1951 Jan. 4 201 I 102 950 1 263 7516 770 
Feb. 4 268 1 804 I §42 995 8609 || —1 295 
March 3 426 1114 I 431 I 009 6 980 642 
April 5 094 2 326 I 970 I 895 Ir 285 1.097 
May 6 856 2 416 2 308 I 651 13 231 3 066 
June 7 566 3 130 1 882 2 260 14 838 257 
July 6 401 2 733 I 517 2 061 12 712 5 860 
Aug. 7 309 3035 2 538 2 361 15 242 6 189 
Sept. 7 55° 3 $32 1 978 2 373 TS 433 4911 
Oct. 8 594 3 828 2118 2 468 17 008 5 284 
Nov. 7 487 3 434 3 083 2 502 16 506 3 §25 
Dec. 6 818 3 906 3 085 2 298 16 107 3 307 
1952 Jan. 7 028 3 289 2 308 2572 1§ 197 — 560 
Feb. 6 645 4.020 2 688 2 410 15 763 —z2 620 
March 6 610 4297 2 705 2 675 16 287 —4 727 
Imports & exports, total value 
Imports = J 12-month averages = Exports 
Miy. Mil. 
mk 1947 1948 1949 1950 195) | 1952 ni 








Production goods = J 











Value of imports, main groups 


12-month averages 


| = Consumption goods 
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EXPORTS 
Value in mill. mks 
co — Total men 
Year Animal Wood & Pal Other || commer- Reparation | 
Month foodstuffs | goods P | goods cial deliveries | 
products | 
exports | 
€ 1935 454 2 696 2 516 574 6 240 _ 
1938 699 3 360 3 458 881 8 398 _ 
1948 56 23 797 28 940 3 712 56 505 11546 | 
1949 I 590 31 046 26 713 6 257 65 606 12226 | 
* 1950 I 952 35 585 35 062 8 880 81 479 7846 | 
1951 2026 73 407 99 108 12 342 || 186 883 12 396 | 
1951 Jan. 188 2 891 4 504 703 8 286 377 
Feb. 178 2 231 4124 781 7 314 117 | 
March 356 2 180 4434 652 7 622 394 
April 174 2 403 7 016 594 Io 188 1 069 
May 241 4735 9 756 1 565 16 297 2 $99 
June 128 |. 6134 7 987 846 15 095 1 286 
July 118 8 631 9 079 744 18 572 938 
Ang. 109 II 006 9 706 6to 21 431 1948 | 
Sept. 109 9 856 9 286 Iago 20 344 880 
* Oct. 123 9 136 Il O17 2016 22 292 1 132 
-) Nov. 187 8 323 10 357 1 164 20 031 829 
‘ Dec. 117 5 884 11 837 1 576 19 414 729 
1952 Jan. 102 3 900 9 611 1 024 14 637 533 
Feb. 112 3 431 8 873 728 13 144 382 
r March 285 3, 090 7 $27 858 II 560 | 443 
Prices for imported and exported ‘wear 1935 = 100 
Exported goods = J 12-month averages | = Imported goods 
‘le 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *le 
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Value of exports, main groups 
Paper & pulp products = § [= averages ~_ | = Wood goods 
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Value of Helsinki Stock Exchange . 
internal Railway 
Year sendin Index for share prices; 1948=100|| Bank- || goods 
Month — Sales ‘ ruptcies |! traffic 
Pawo Bank | Industrial All eee eal 
1935=100 || Mill.mks| Shares | shares | shares || Number || axle km 
1935 100 235 100 32 38 724 686 
1938 145 222 123 43 50 547 761 
1948 I 510 1 276 100 100 100 142 863 
1949 1750 1 617 94 94 96 379 812 
1950 2 360 2956 134 168 162 406 881 
1951 3 300 2781 130 227 210 214 990 
1951 Jan. 3 020 287 137 226 210 20 75 
Feb. 3 400 248 137 240 221 9 74 
March 3 140 264 130 266 242 12 77 
April 3 O10 281 127 251 229 26 78 
May 3 370 219 126 222 205 13 81 
June 3 350 238 125 227 210 II 85 
July 3 030 162 125 214 199 4 87 
Aug. 3 270 231 128 223 207 14 90 
Sept. 3 120 216 133 224 209 7 87 
Oct. 3 330 192 129 212 198 4! gt 
Nov. 3 740 215 129 201 189 47 87 
Dec. 3,900 229 132 217 203 10 78 
1952 Jan. 4020 187 137 217 203 51 87 
Feb. 4270 166 139 211 199 46 79 
March 3 700 203 130 207 194 26 +6 
Index for share prices on Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Industrial shares = J Level in 1948 = 100 | = Bank shares 
b. 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Pa 
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Turnover of internal trade 
Value of internal trade = | 12-month averages; level in 1935 = 100 











| = Wholesale prices 
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